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Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
Jam-packed with Scholarly Focus articles and up-coming zoom and in-person events! 
The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 
Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


If you are not already, let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 


Greetings Aztlanders! 
Welcome to your August issue of The Aztlander. We have alot of cool stuff to 
read and zooms we’re announcing to keep you busy through the hot months! 


Monday, September 19 - 7 PM CST ° 8 PM EST 
Our September zoom event will feature Nicholas Hellmuth with a program titled: 


“The Tomb of the Jade Jaguar” 
Access and download this active hyperlink: https://usO2web.zoom.us/j/854 | 9398010 


Dr. Nicholas M. Hellmuth had beginner’s luck to discover one of the most richly stocked 
royal burials of the entire ancient Maya realm. He accomplished this while still a student 
at Harvard, while working on the University of Pennsylvania archaeological project at 
Tikal, Guatemala. It is rare that an archaeologist has an opportunity to find the burial 
chamber of one of the great kings of an ancient civilization. This will be really special! 


On September 19, 2022, Dr. Nicholas Hellmuth will present a 
lecture, in English, on the Tomb of the Jade Jaguar, Burial 196, 
Tikal Structure 5D-73. This became the subject of his Harvard 
undergraduate thesis back in the 1960s. The PDF version 
is several hundred pages long and available as a download 
here: www.Maya-archaeology.org The lecture is now updated 
with fresh information and lots of photographs inside 
and outside the royal burial. 


“The presentation will discuss archaeology and architecture 
(how the royal tomb was built stage-by-stage; then how the 
pyramid was constructed terrace-by-terrace). Curiously, this 
pyramid had no temple on the top, but the architecture of 

the terraces is identical to the architecture of the terraces 

of Temple | (only Str. 5D-73 has 5 terraces; Temple | has 9). 
The contents of the Burial 196 are nearly identical to contents 
of Ruler A’s burial under Temple |. Thus, | estimate the occupant 


of the Tomb of the Jade Jaguar was a brother or son of Ruler A. A photograph by Nicholas 
Why was there no temple on top of the pyramid? It is facing Hellmuth of the contents of the 
Temple II (at the west end of the Central Acropolis, but one burial, Se eS ea 
meter outside the acropolis, on the level of the main plaza). spondyllus shells, and ceramics. 


continued on next page A splendid royal burial indeed. 
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“The Tomb of the Jade Jaguar” cont. from the previous page 


“The presentation will show all the 
polychrome vases including one of a man 
smoking a cigar. One vase had cacao-sized 
seeds inside (so not liquid cacao but also the 
seeds). The photographs will show a series 
of about a dozen incised vases, all same style 
(same color, same material) but each scene 
is literally copied by another person from the 
previous vase. The original scene is in Tikal 
Temple |, Burial 116; all the copies are across 


the plaza in Burial 196. Some are clearly eR g EOSTA 
incised by people who were not artists m e ll Temple! 


whatsoever. We will then show the same = 

for Tikal burial polychrome ceramics: some Great Plaza i 
are painted by people who were not artists. 

| estimate this has not been discussed in 
type-variety archaeological reports on 

ceramics of Tikal. 

“The slides taken in 1965 are in perfectly 
preserved color and we will show the penis 
perforators (two of them). The royal personage 
was buried with a special outfit used specifically — : 
and only for penis perforation rituals (did he Tikal site map showing the location of Structure 5D-73, on 

: i one edge of the Great Plaza, to the side of Temple II. 
get infected from too many such ceremonies 

and died?). 
He also had 
a jaguar pelt 
cloak anda 
headdress 
of what was 
probably 
quetzal feathers 
(obviously 
nothing but 
powder remained 
from having rotted 
over a thousand years). 

“| estimate that since | was already a photographer 
at age 19, that this tomb is the literally most photographed 

pis > AE 3 royal burial of its era in all of Guatemala’s Peten. 
ail Ea : aa ai p f Eo : 
Tikal Structure 5D-73 prior to excavation. Hopefully in today’s digital era, recent excavations have 
Photo by Nicholas Hellmuth. even better and even more thorough photography. 
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A partial view of the array of ceramics within 
the burial. Photo by Nicholas Hellmuth. 
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Check out all there is to view, read, learn, and download at: 


www.MVaya-Archaeology.org 
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Gs Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Ancient America 


New Research at the Mississippian Capital of Cahokia 


Researchers using paleoenvironmental analysis 
at the giant Mississippian site of Cahokia in 
Illinois, which exploded into prominence at 
1050 CE and thrived for 300 years, was thought 
to have had four large plazas on the north, south, 
east and west which surrounded the very large 
temple known as Monk’s Mound, have found that 
the north plaza was almost always underwater. 
Cahokia was built on a flood plain beneath the 
confluence of the Missouri and Illinois Rivers. ee 

The north plaza is built at the lowest . The study focused on the north plaza, an expanse at a low 
elevation of the site. Two creeks ran through it and elevation that is almost always inundated with water. 
it flooded when the Mississippi swelled after heavy Photo courtesy of Caitlin Rankin. 
rains. The research team extracted sediment cores 
at the north plaza, took soil samples and analyzed 
carbon isotope in the soil and found that the area was 
wet all year. Water was important to Cahokia since 
they grew wetland plants and traded up and down the 
Mississippi. Their religious vision would probably have 
included water in their creation stories 

Cahokia was built in the vicinity of present-day 
St. Louis, and was abandoned by 1400. Many mysteries 
surround the culture, layout and architecture of the 
city, in particular its relationship to water. Cahokia 
was built in a flood plain below the confluence of the 


Mississippi and Illinois rivers and would have been a ie ee me ae 
regularly infiltrated with flowing water, said Caitlin Sediments from excavations at Mound 5 reveal that 
Rankin, a geoarchaeologist at the Illinois State the north plaza was a wetland prior to, and after, 
Archaeological Survey who conducted the new mound construction. Photo courtesy of Caitlin Rankin. 


research. 

“Cahokia is the largest archaeological site 
in North America, but only about 1% of it has been 
excavated, so there’s so much about the site that 
we don’t know,” Rankin said. 

Early in her encounters with the city’s layout, 
Rankin was baffled by the location and height of the 
north plaza. 

“It’s a really strange area because it’s ata 
very low elevation, like the lowest elevation of the 
site,” she said. “And it’s in an old meander scar 


stable carbon isotopes in these modern soils 
to determine isotope differences between 
wetlands, seasonal wetlands and prairie 
environments. Comparing these with carbon 
isotopes from ancient soils chronologically 
associated with the mounds gave insight 
into what types of plants had grown there 
in the past. 

Her findings challenge previous notions 
about this site being a plaza, which is generally 


of the Mississippi River.” thought of as a dry open area across which 
Two creeks ran through the area, and it people walk and congregate. “Generally, 

likely flooded whenever the Mississippi swelled those places aren't underwater,” Rankin said. 

after heavy rains. How the north plaza was used remains 
To investigate the site, Rankin conducted a mystery, she said, but the study adds to the 

test excavations and extracted sediment cores evidence that water was a central element of 

around the four mounds that define the north plaza. the city. 

She also took soil samples in the same meander scar The Illinois News Bureau has the 


less than 5 kilometers from the plaza and analyzed story here: New Research at Cahokia E] 
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INAH Tabasco Center Recovered Two 
Olmec Reliefs of “Contortionists” 
from Tenosique 
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Noteworthy Posts in the News: 


The reliefs, made of limestone and with an 
approximate diameter of 1.40 meters, have 

a similar iconography: in the upper part and 
surrounded by celestial jaws, a diadem formed 
by four corncobs stands out, and in the center, a 
mirror with the so-called “Olmec cross” — a glyph 
that marks the attire of the elite and is associated 


with the figure of the jaguar); footprints can be n W eI Sansa 


seen on the sides; in front, the arms crossed and, 1# 
in the middle part of the scene, the face from The pair of monuments represent local rulers of the Middle 
which the “grumpy mouth” stands out, which Usumacinta region, and date to the late Olmec horizon 


alludes to the roar of the jaguar (900-400 BCE). Photo courtesy of INAH Tabasco Center. 


For his part, archaeologist Tomas Pérez Caracol site in Belize, which tells us about the 
Suarez explains that these monuments come permanence of this theme for more than three 
from the Middle Usumacinta region, located centuries, from the Early Classic and Late Classic 
between the mouth of the Chacamax River periods (495 to 790 CE). The word ajaw means 
to the Usumacinta and the mouth of the ‘he who shouts’, ‘he who commands’, ‘he who 
San Pedro River to that same tributary. orders’; and in these Maya monuments, the mouth 


In total, five monuments have in common stands out, a feature that must come from Olmec 
the representation of large faces, possibly of local times, especially from these circular reliefs of 
rulers, who also practiced contortionism not in a ‘contortionists’ that are portraits of local chiefs”. 
playful sense, but ritual. By adopting the position The specialist in the history of Olmec 
in which they appear portrayed — which reduces archaeology concludes that this stylistic transition is 
the irrigation and oxygenation of the blood to the understood because the coastal plains of Tabasco 


brain — the characters reached trance states underwent a process of “Mayanization” around 

in divinatory ceremonies, and that conferred 500-300 BCE, which accelerated some time later 

powers on them. with the rule of Palenque, Chiapas, over the area, 
The editor finds this interesting: “It is which cornered the Mixe-Zoque speaking groups. 

possible that these faces evolved and derived The INAH Tabasco Center has their 

in the Maya ajaw altars, such as those of the complete report here: Two Olmec Reliefs ra 


Mexican Tarragon: Dream Sacrament of the Aztecs 


Another fascinating dream herb, Tagetes Lucida has a colorful 
history and is scientifically verified to affect your dreams. 
With Mexican Tarragon, you get a two-in-one special. 
On the one hand, you can use it to sprinkle in your stews and 
sauces — to taste its aromatic licorice- and anise-like flavor. 
On the other hand, you can mix it up and imbibe a preparation 
to elevate your mood and enhance your dreams. You can 
even use it is as tool in your lucid dreaming exploration. 
Smoked by the Huichol, the Yahut/i mixture is recreationally as 
well as ceremonially used — in long, thin corn husk cigarettes, 
or clay pipes. Either with strong native Indian tobacco, or alone. 
The World of Lucid Dreaming has their story here: 
Dream Sacrament of the Aztecs ™ Targetes Lucida — Mexican Tarragon. 


Coyote Woman Visits Abiquiu, by Mitzi Linn 
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An enormous full moon 

1, ae cl demands | look up from headlights and 

street crossings to acknowledge 
our wild beginnings. 


Where the Crow Flies, by Mitzi Linn 


| see that our 
Animal ancestors paused as they masked themselves as humans, 
then stood on two legs to dance together, 
no longer recognizable to themselves as Bear, Monkey, 
Tiger, Coyote, Turtle, Deer, Snake, Bird... 


They made an evolutionary leap of faith, 
Were not able to cast off their disguises, 
nor return to walking on all four legs, or flying. 


They are mourning their choice, 
their loss of connection to the high, dry, wild, wetland, forests, 
no longer part of their lives. 

They relate their stories to each other while dancing, 
never stopping to remove their too human faces... 
Perhaps the Creator no longer recognizes them. 

They no longer know themselves. 


Now, they dream of liberation through technology, 
to move into outer space star worlds, 
liberated from their earth animal nature, 
encapsuled weightless in a spaceship box, 
looking from control panels into the blackness of passing stars. 


Their dance goes on and on. 
Molecules freeze into passages of unwritten books. 
We will read the lines much later when remains of this civilization 
are discovered buried beneath ash and earth. 


Then, as before, 
At the openings of dark earth tunnels, 
under cliff outcroppings, rock shelters, past and future, 
homecomers from that outer spacebox 
will put on animal masks, 
pick up the drum and dance the Bear, Monkey, Snake 
Bird, Coyote, Tiger, Deer... 
back from oblivion. fl 
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Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Gari D. Callaway’ 


“Time and Ancestry Among the Ancient Maya” 


Did you rise this morning and pray to the number eight? The 
ancient Maya certainly did. The number eight was the Maize 
God, the corn plant and the great sustainer of every garden 
sprout. Corn served as the staff of life for all Precolumbian 
civilizations that rose and flourished over the last five thousand 
years in what is now the American Southwest, Mexico, Belize, 
Guatemala and Honduras. These Men of Maize believed that 
their ancestral gods first molded human flesh from actual corn 
dough. Circa 684 CE, Classic Maya artists carved the image 
of a stylized corn stalk bearing human heads as ears of corn 
on Palenque’s Temple of the Foliated Cross from Southern 


Mexico (Fig. 1). Heads as corn serve as an archaic antecedent ‘/ 


to the later 19th Century maxim, “You are what you eat”. 

The Maize god was so much more than personified 
plant. He was the indigenous Mesoamerican manifestation 
of the dying-and-resurrecting god of grain existent in circum- 
Mediterranean Europe. The Maya were buried at death like 
a maize seed in the soil with the promise new life along the 
Maize resurrection road. Equally true, the skeletal death 
god whom the Maize god will meet along the road to the 
underworld appears as the number ten. This equivalency 
between numbers and deities is a key that unlocks a 
fascinating doorway into the imago mundi of Classic Maya 
thought, reflecting how Maya kings and queens equated 
numbers with gods and ancestors, and constantly sought to 
affirm and connect themselves to the larger stream of time and 
ancestry via feats of numerology and mathematical calculus. 

It is a bit strange to think of abstract numbers personified 
as living gods, yet the veneration of something as abstract 
as time demands it. For the Maya, gods of time could also be 
worshiped as ancestors. As Mayanist Sir J. Eric S. Thompson 
(1971:12) pointed out, nowhere is the fusion between time and 
ancestor worship more apparent than in the visual record of 
the Maya calendar, where numbers — despite their rational 
purpose as integers for calculating sums — are avatars of gods. 
As mentioned, the number eight is the personified Maize God: 
the sustainer of human flesh, and the staff of life. Maya numbers 
from one to thirteen are equally personified: the number three 
is the God of Flowery Song, a portrait of human breath; the 
number four is the Sun God, whose daily and yearly trek 
across the sky marks out a four-point seasonal path. In 
addition, each numbered god performed at the creation of the 
world, specific custodial duties that initiated and supported 
inner workings of the Maya Calendar — the great jewel of Maya 


Fig. 1: The central icon from Palenque’s 
Temple of the Foliated Cross, Main Panel. 
Drawing by Annie G. Hunter. 


mathematical and astronomical 
achievement — whose interlocking 
machinations tracked the sun, 
moon, visible planets, stars and 
change of seasons. The time 
span most frequently recorded 
was twenty years, a unit and 
mathematical base like-in-kind to 
our own concept of the decade. 
Maya kings dutifully marked the 
passage of each twenty year 
period or winikhaab with the 
raising of a lakam tuun or 
“great stone” (Stuart 1996). 
These carved stone monuments 
continued on next page 


*Carl D. Callaway is an art historian and archaeologist currently teaching in Austin, Texas. He is the lead art conservator 
for the Joan W. Patten Rubbings Collection of Ancient Maya Sculpture. For 35 years, he has traveled extensively 
throughout Central America with interests in Precolumbian art, architecture, astronomy and writing. His current 

research focus are the Maya hieroglyphic texts that record the creation of the Maya universe. 
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Time and Ancestry Among the Ancient Maya” cont. from the previous page 
or stelae were erected at regular intervals within plazas and 
at the base of pyramids to mark the passage of the years. . 

The “great stone” comprising Copan’s Stela D from 
Northern Honduras depicts ancestral gods in the act of 
ordering and naming the day (Fig. 2). Here, scribes record a 
massive sum of days (1,405,800 days to be exact) by carving 
full-bodied portraits of deities who lift, hoist, and drag a bevy 
of unruly time periods into place (Thompson 1971:59). The 
numbers appear like Maya merchants toting goods on their 
backs to the daily market — the mainstay of every Maya city. As 
historians Anthony Aveni (1989:206) and Alfredo López Austin 
(1993:172) have pointed out, each period of days materializes 
before our eyes as two living gods: one as the bearer and one 
as the load; the sum of these two contributes to a tally of days 
that counts back to the “zero date” of the Maya calendar in 
the year 3114 BCE. 

In Maya thought, the godly actions on that first day of 
creation would be renewed again and again with each new 
dawn, establishing a charter of cosmic order to which all humans 
will submit which they will memorialize with the carving and 
raising of stone monuments (Callaway 2012:209). This intense 
focus on the ordering days, gave early 20th Century Maya 
scholars the impression that the sole preoccupation of Maya 
inscriptions was the worship of time itself. Yet, as the historicity 
of the inscriptions became more apparent with the ongoing 
decipherment of the script, this utopian view of the Maya as 
commanded by a cult of time worshiping priests fell out of 
vogue — or so we thought. More recent advances in Maya 
writing and iconography show in fascinating ways just how 
the Maya integrated time into every aspect of their religious, 


kingly and ancestral worship. Fig. 2: A Maya date from Copan Stela D. 
Maya royals sometimes took the idea of sanctified time Drawingiby AnnieS ier 
to a deeply personal level. They carved the image of a living inscriptions resonate with mythic 
king or queen and then inserted the portrait into their 260-day symbolism. The 260-day-sign- 
calendar (13 x 20 day names) as an equivalent to the day cartouche noted above is deeply 
name Ajaw, for “Lord”. In their investigations of Maya writing, embedded in myth and offers 
epigraphers David Stuart and Steven Houston (Houston et al. direct connections between the 
2006:89-90; Stuart 2011:256-57) have noted that if an important flow of human blood and the flow 
event fell on the day Ajaw, a royal could choose to substitute of time. The day sign cartouche 
his personal portrait into the “cartouche” that frames the day pictured on both monuments is 
name, using his own image as a stand-in for the name Ajaw; a thick, circular frame-like glyph 
such a substitute portrait is showcased on the Puerto Barrios with a triadic arrangement of 
Altar from Guatemala as the day name 9 Ajaw (Fig. 3, next scrolls with blood drops issuing 
page). Fittingly, the day name Ajaw is the portrait of the from the bottom. Stuart and 
revered ancestor Juun Ajaw, “First Lord” and the exemplar of Houston further show that, when 
Maya lordship (Stone and Zender 2011). Mythologist Joseph this cartouche is used outside 


Campbell believed that religious rites are in part a reenactment of its calendar context, it is the 
of myth. If so, then the Copan Stela D and Puerto Barrios Altar continued on next page 
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“Time and Ancestry Among the Ancient Maya” cont. from the previous page 


sign for flowing human blood (Houston et al. 2006:93-95). Also, 
where the painted colors of an inscription have remained intact, 
one sees that the scribes invariably chose to paint this cartouche 
crimson red (Stuart 2005). Early versions of the day sign 
cartouche display it as dripping blood (Houston et al. 2006: 
3-95), confirming the life-force connection as it does on 
Monument 10 from Kaminaljuyu, Guatemala for the day 

8 Oc, or “8 Dog” (Fig. 4). 

By purposely equating the flow of human blood with the 
flow of time, were scribes hinting at an even deeper ritual calculus? 
One might speculate whether the flow of blood in the form of a 
human pulse with the body at rest perhaps served as an early 
metric to measure the passage of the moon, sun and stars — an 
intriguing thought. Such a time-blood connection would not be out 
of place, given the Maya practice of ascribing abstract numbers 
and cycles directly to the human body. Maya women today from 
Highland Guatemala, still correspond their menses to the lunar Fig. 3: The day sign 9 Ajaw and kingly 
cycle when asked to pinpoint their monthly period (Earle and a ene al aha 
Snow1985:242). l 

What is certain, is that the God of Twenty was of special significance to the ancient Maya, 
since that number served as the base unit for their vigesimal counting system. The Maya word 
for twenty was winik (spelled also winal), a name with a direct human connection. As recorded 
by Alfredo Barrera Vasquez (1980:923), chronicler of the Yucatec Maya language, the term winik 

means “human” or “person”, a being who in childhood learns 
O) to count using his or her twenty fingers and toes. 
© The winal has special mention in the Book of the Chilam 
Balam of Chumayel — one of the great Maya prophetic books 
written in Post-Conquest Yucatan from a now lost hieroglyphic 
text. The book cites the “Song of the Winal” which recounts that, 
before the current era of the Maya universe, the number twenty 
as born into the world as a fully bipedal winal, taking his first 
measured steps as he circumnavigated the sky in the company 
of his female ancestors (Roys 1967:116-119; Brotherston 
1992:228; Bricker 2002:1-20; Callaway 2009:83-85; Knowlton 
2010:153-160). His baby steps start on the eastern shore and 
then trek across the arc of sky to the western shore. Each step 
spans twenty segmented units that will henceforth be used to 
measure the path of the sun, moon and planets that follow. 
Here is an excerpt from the “Song of the Winal”: 


... This is a song of how the Winal came to be created before the 
creation of the world. Then he began to march by his own effort 
alone. Then said his maternal grandmother, then said his maternal 
aunt, then said his paternal grandmother, then said his sister-in-law: 
“What shall we say when we see man on the road?” These were 
heir words as they marched along, when there was no man 

day san Barouche fom Karnau <as yet>. Then they arrived there in the east and began to speak. 
Monument 10. Photograph by Paul “Who has passed here? Here are footprints. Measure it off your 
Johnson from a rubbing by Joan W. Patten. continued on next page 
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Fig. 4: The day sign 8 Oc within the 
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foot.” So spoke the mistress of the world. Then 
he measured the footstep of our lord, God the 
Father... The Winal was created, the day, as 

it was called, was created, heaven and earth 
were created, the stairway of water, the earth, 
rocks and trees; the things of the sea and 

the things of the land were created... 


(Translation of the original Maya 
by Ralph L. Roys 1967:116-119) 


So for the ancient Maya, in the beginning was 
not just the “Word”, but the number twenty. 
The winal was similar in stature to the ancient 
Greek concept of /6gos for the universal 
intelligence pervading the cosmos, albeit a 
very human intelligence (Callaway: In Press). 
As historian Gordon Brotherston (1992:228) 
said, the birth of the winal is nothing less than 
the birth of man’s consciousness and his 
rational ability to count the stars and map the 
night sky; a human consciousness that had to 
be set in place before the creation of the world. 
Historian Nancy Farriss (1987) points 
out that Maya royals sought to connect 
primordial godly deeds with historical kingly 
actions, thereby claiming a larger connection 
with the deepest reaches of time and ancestry. 
To make these deep connections, the Maya 
employed the abstract world of calendar 
mathematics and numerology. For example, 
the inscriptions on the Temple of the Cross at 
Palenque, Mexico, indirectly note that the king 
K'inich Janaab Pakal (Fig. 5) shares the exact 
same 8 Ajaw birth date with an ancestor born 
over 3,724 years (1,359,540 days) prior during 
the previous creation (Lounsbury 1976:215). 
The venerated ancestor is the “Triad Progenitor’, 
yet another aspect of the Maize God who 
oversees the birth of Palenque’s patron gods 
(Stuart 2006:90). Are these parallel 8 Ajaw 
dates just a coincidence? Mathematician 
and linguist Floyd G. Lounsbury (1976:215) 
provided the answer by analyzing the time 
span between the two birth dates. He 
determined that the 1,359,540-day span was 
a “contrived number”, and found it contained 
a hidden set of numerological properties. For 
instance, the 1,359,540-day span is comprised 
of the following factors: 5229 x 260 days 


(the ritual calendar), 
1743 x 780 days (the 
Mars synodic cycle), 
and 1660 x 819 days. 
The 819-day ritual cycle 
is made up of 3 “magic” 
numbers that 
commensurate with 

all major calendar 
cycles: 7, 9, and 13. 
Such factors are 

hardly accidental. 

They are in fact, 
intended as a 
numerological 
declaration of divinity 
(Lounsbury 1976:221). 
The embedded cycles 
between the shared 
birth dates imply 
that the ancestor- 
god to whom the 
king sourced his 
authority, had 
endowed him with the same divine stuff. 

For K'inich Janaab Pakal, matching birth 
dates with a divine ancestor was just the start of 
a larger jump into the deep past and far future. As 
epigrapher Stanley Guenter (2007) analyzed, the 
king inscribed a set of jaw-dropping calculations 
on a carved panel within his funerary temple, the 
Temple of the Inscriptions. Here, Pakal sought to 
link his accession date to the greater flow of time: 
to comprehend just how great, the reader might 
first steady their mind for some deep-time Maya 
number crunching. As Guenter (2007:38-44) 
notes, on the temple’s West Panel scribes 
recorded the future 1st Piktun cycle that falls 
in the year 4772 CE! One Piktun equals 20 
Bak'tuns, and a Bak'tun is 20 K'atuns, and a 
K’atun is 20 Tuns, and a Tun (a "stone" of 360 
days) is the building block of the Maya Long 
Count, the vast tally of days counting from the 
creation of the Maya universe. After recording the 
first 1st Piktun, scribes then directly connected 
the anniversary of the king’s accession to the 
accession of a primordial god one and a quarter 


Fig. 5: The bust of K'inich Janaab 
Pakal from Palenque's Temple 
of the Inscriptions. Photograph 

by Paul Johnson. 


continued on next page 
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million years prior, with precisely 455,393,641 
days between the two events — an impressive 
bit of calculus and just one day short of 
1,751,514 x 260 days. Yet, there is more. They 
then calculate the distance from the king’s birth 
to his accession on 5 Lamat 1 Mol, and then to 
the future anniversary date of his accession in 
4772 CE, which will occur just 8 days after the 
1st Piktun cycle ends on the day 5 Lamat 1 Mol. 
Thus the king’s future jubilee and original 
accession dates share the very same day 
name 5 Lamat 1 Mol, so that in these mirrored 
dates, past becomes prologue. 

Yet, there is still more “time travel” to 
note. The scribes prophetically write on the 
West Panel that Pakal will celebrate the future 
10th Bak'tun postmortem on March 13th, 830 CE 
and will offer incense with a satisfied heart. 
They then temporally leap even further adding 
that Pakal will witness two more future period 
endings — the close of the 12th and 14th 
Bak'tun periods — that will occur thousands 
of years after he is born, on September 18th 
of 1618 CE, and on March 26th of 2407 CE 
respectively. Intriguingly, they mention that 
on these occasions, the king will be there 
personally to honor the Sky Gods, Earth Gods, 


and Lords of the Lineage. It is clear from all 
these deep time calculations that time and 
ancestry were part of a larger cosmic drama 
that included past, present and future worlds — 
a drama that was continually reaffirmed in 
service to the gods during one’s life and afterlife. 

As art historians Schele and Miller 
(1986) explained, it is as if the vast sanctity 
of zeros that deep time calculations emanate 
become so dense that they pierce the 
membrane of time, bringing the symmetry 
of the previous and future universes into the 
historical present. For the ancient Maya, the 
primordial rites of ancestors connected by 
deep time computations were not confined to 
the past or the future. On the contrary, they 
could be activated in the present moment, 
captured in portraits of stone at the end 
of every calendar cycle. 

So the next time you wish to give thanks 
for the garden that sustains you, or meditate 
on the gift of consciousness, or ponder the 
greening and yellowing of life, or praise a 
distant ancestor who granted you life, or 
even attempt to “time travel’, try praying 
to the number eight. The ancient Maya did. 

continued on next page 


Museum Exhibit: “Lives of the Gods: Divinity in Maya Art” 
November 21, 2022 - April 2, 2023 at The Met Museum 


In Maya art, the gods are depicted at all stages of life: as infants, as 
adults at the peak of their maturity and influence, and as they age. 
The gods could die, and some were born anew, serving as models 
of regeneration and resilience. In “Lives of the Gods: Divinity in 
Maya Art”, rarely seen masterpieces and recent discoveries trace 
the life cycle of the gods, from the moment of their creation in a 
sacred mountain to their dazzling transformations as blossoming 


flowers or fearsome creatures of the night. 


Maya artists depicted the gods in imaginative ways from the 
monumental to the miniature — from exquisitely carved, towering 
sculptures to jade, shell, and obsidian ornaments that adorned 
kings and queens, connecting them symbolically to supernatural 
forces. Finely painted ceramics reveal the eventful lives of the 


gods in rich detail. 


Created by master artists of the Classic period (250—900 CE) 
in the royal cities of what is now Guatemala, Honduras, and Mexico, 
the 120 landmark works in the exhibit evoke a world in which the 
divine, human, and natural realms are interconnected and alive. 


The catalog is made possible by the 
Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation, Inc. 


Marquee: Maya artist. Whistle with the Maize God 
emerging from a flower (detail), Mexico, Late Classic 
period (600—900 CE). Ceramic, pigment. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The 
Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection, Bequest 
of Nelson A. Rockefeller, 1979 (1979.206.728). mm 
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Program note: Carl D. Callaway will be our Aztlander live-stream presenter in December! 


There's a New Book Out! Now Available on Amazon: 


Maya Mold Made: Virtual Impressions of Ancient Figurine 
Molds in the Ruta Maya Foundation Collection 
by Mark Van Stone, together with Paul Johnson 


Note: Mark Van Stone will be our Aztlander live-streaming presenter 
on Monday, October 10 — Indigenous People’s Day ! 


Mass production in ancient Mesoamerica: 
Maya Mold Made presents a collection of Maya Mold Made 
208 ancient clay figurine molds from the late Virtual impressions of ancient figurine molds 


in the Ruta Maya Foundation collection 


Maya Classic period (ca. AD 730-830), once 
employed in the mass-manufacture of musical 
figurines for ceremonial use, now in the collection 
of the Ruta Maya Foundation in Guatemala. 


More than a descriptive record of significant 
rare artifacts, the book exhibits an unexamined 
chapter of Classic Maya life, and brings it to life 

with realistic virtual restorations of now-lost 

mold-made objects in images uniquely created by 
digital photo-capture of a compelling high-relief 

optical effect known as the hollow-face or hollow- 
mask illusion, with no harm done to the molds. a Eao 


The result reveals never-before-seen examples of a popular Maya art that allows 
us today to feel a direct human connection with the remarkable people that made 
them more than a millennium ago — small ceramic figures, sometimes called 
"Jaina" figurines, that depict many aspects of daily life in that ancient time, 
both royal and mundane. 


Archaeological evidence shows they played a role in the ritual practices of all 
levels of Maya society. How was this demand met and how could such engaging 
art be made affordable to the common people as well as the royal elite? 
The molds in this collection provide an answer: economy of scale. 

They were mass-produced, manufactured in vast numbers. 


In 448 pages richly illustrated with over 800 color photos and illustrations, the 
book describes the development, technology, and societal role of the ancient 
Maya's figurine industry. The iconographic analysis of objects in its catalog core is 
supported further in appendices of supplementary text and photo references. It is 
one of only a few books in ancient popular Maya art and its industrial production. 


Created for all enthusiasts of Maya art and culture, from students to scholars. 
Order here with this hyperlink: Maya Mold Made 
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Earliest Evidence of Maya Divination 
Calendar Discovered in Ancient Temple 


Archaeologists in Guatemala have discovered 
the oldest evidence of the Maya calendar on 
record: two mural fragments that, when pieced 
together, reveal a notation known as “7 Deer,” 
a new study finds. 

The two “7 Deer” fragments date to 
between 300 BCE and 200 BCE, according 
to radiocarbon dating done by the research 
team. This early date indicates that this Maya 
divination calendar, which was also used by 
other Precolumbian cultures in Mesoamerica, 
such as the Aztecs, has been in continuous 
use for at least 2,300 years, as it is still 


These fragments with the 7 Deer day-sign dated to between 
300 and 200 BCE. Image credit: A) Image by Heather Hurst and 


followed today by modern Maya, the B) illustration by David Stuart 
researchers said. 
“It’s the one calendar that survives all “7” Numeral r 


the conquests and the civil war in Guatemala,” 

the latter of which was waged from 1960 

to 1996, study first author David Stuart, the 

Schele professor of Mesoamerican art and 

writing at the University of Texas at Austin, 

told Live Science. “The Maya of today in many 

communities have kept it as a way of connecting 

to their ideas of fate and how people relate 

to the world around them. It’s not a revival. 

It’s actually a preservation of the calendar.” 
The researchers found the mural 

fragments at the archaeological site of San 

Bartolo, northeast of the ancient Maya city 

of Tikal. Stuart was part of the team that 


Day sign cartouche 


An illustration showing the detail of the 7 Deer day-sign. 


discovered San Bartolo in 20071. “It’s in the Image credit: Drawing by David Stuart. 
remote jungles of northern Guatemala” and a 
famous for its Maya murals dating to the Late However, these murals weren't in one 
Preclassic period (400 BCE to 200 CE), he said. piece. In total, the team discovered about 7,000 
The murals at San Bartolo are ina fragments from various murals. Of this colossal 
massive complex known as Las Pinturas, collection, the team analyzed 11 wall fragments, 
which the Maya built over hundreds of years. discovered between 2002 and 2012, with radio- 
Every so often, the Maya would build over an carbon dating. These included the two pieces that 
old complex, constructing larger and more formed the “7 Deer” notation, which includes a 
impressive structures. As a result, Las glyph, or image of a deer under the Maya symbol 
Pinturas is layered like an onion. If archaeologists for the number seven (a horizontal line with two 
tunnel into its inner layers, they can find earlier dots over it). 
structures and murals, Stuart said. This “7 deer” notation is the “earliest 
The researchers collected ancient evidence of any Maya calendar, possibly [the] 
organic material, such as charcoal, within earliest securely dated evidence anywhere 
the layer where the mural fragments were in Mesoamerica,” Stuart said. 
discovered. By radiocarbon-dating these The study was published online in the 
fragments, they could estimate when journal Science Advances. LiveScience has their 


the murals were created. report here: Maya Divination Calendar 7-Deer m 
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Archaeologists Claim Humans Butchered 


Mammoths 37,000 Years Ago in New Mexico 


Archaeologists from the University of Texas, 
excavating at the Hartley site in New Mexico, are 
claiming they have found evidence of humans 
butchering mammoths 37,000 years ago. They found 
the bones of two mammoths in a large pile. Carbon 
dating the collagen in the bones gave a date between 
36,250-38,900 years old. The archaeologists claim 
that the bones had been handled by humans. Some 
bones look like they were made into human knives. 
Other bones look like they were broken by blunt force, 
and puncture marks on the ribs perhaps made by 
humans to get to nutrients. 

A boulder and some first sized rocks could 
have been used to break the bones. There could have 
been a controlled fire which researchers say cooked 
the mammoths, along with smaller animals and fish. 
Crystallized ash in the sediment could have come 
from a fire to cook the mammoths. The researchers 
at the site used high-resolution CT scans and 
scanning electron microscopy. 

But scientific critics of this claims are pointing 
out there is no definitive evidence of human activity. 
Weathering, trampling, sediment layering, landslides 
can cause this kind of damage to bones. There is 
no unambiguous human tool and no human remains 
at the site, no evidence of humans directly at all. 

(Michael’s note: | always look to 
absolute proof of humans being involved such 


1021 CE: The Precise Date the Vikings 
Lived in North America 


(so Noteworthy Posts in the News: 


An artist's interpretation of an early human hunting 


a woolly mammoth (Mammuthus primigenius). 
Image credit: LiveScience via Shutterstock. 


as human DNA evidence, Human bones 
or teeth, actual human tools, some kind of 
human habitation proof. No research like 
this can withstand the critiques without this 
kind of evidence. Pre-Clovis sites have 
been proven at Monte Verde in Chile and 
Paisley Cave in Oregon and perhaps the 
Page-Ladson site in Florida, but the proofs 
there are far more extensive and prove 
human activity at these Pre-Clovis sites. 
The research at the Hartley site is far 
from proven.) 
Live Science has the report with 
photos here: Human Butchered Mammoths 
The research was published 
in Frontiers in Ecology and Evolution. a 


We've long known that the Vikings lived in North America about 
a millennium ago. But now, a remarkable new technique has 
given us the exact year. 

A 2021 study in the scientific journal Nature showed 
that Vikings lived at L-Anse aux Meadows, in whats now 
Newfoundland, in exactly 1021 CE. Wooden artifacts bearing 
scars from iron implements reveal that the inhabitants felled 
trees at the site, on Newfoundland’s extreme northern tip. And 
the evidence verifies that these seafarers made the earliest 
known Atlantic crossing from Europe to the Americas. 

How did the research team date the evidence so 
accurately? The answer came from the stars. In 993 CE, a 
“once-in-a-millennium” cosmic ray event showered Earth in 
radiation. Tree rings captured telltale signs of the high-energy 
particles’ impact. 

The team simply located the special ring in tree stumps 
at L’Anse aux Meadows, then counted outward to the edge of 


settlement at L'Anse Aux Meadows, 
Newfoundland: Photo: Jerry Kobalenko. 


the tree. In every case, they found 
28 rings between the 993 ring and 
the tree bark — apparently, 1021 CE 
was a busy woodcutting year for 
the Norse. 

Explorersweb has their 
report here: When Vikings Lived m 


Artlander Scholarly Focus: Carolyn E. Tate 


The Sowing and Dawning of the Human-Maize Seed 


A synopsis by Aztlander editor Jim Reed of Chapter 3, Reconsidering Olmec Visual Culture: 
the Unborn, Women, and Creation by Carolyn E. Tate, University of Texas Press, 2012. 


With the exception of the Olmec, no ancient society has made effigies — ee oe 
of infants without mothers as a prominent subject of sculpture. Hollow, = < 
life-size ceramic sculptures of babies have been known since the 
1920s. Since then, dozens have been found, mostly broken, and bits 
of hundreds more appear among collections of ceramic sherds. Also 
since the 1920s, scholars have observed the presence of infants in i 
compositions on monumental stone sculptures. Despite so many ¥ 
babies, there has been minimal inquiry as to where an attending 3 
adult might be, or what the babies may signify. 

The worldwide rarity of infant sculptures is remarkable, as 
is the fact that some are spectacularly sophisticated technical and 
artistic achievements. Even more unusual is that Formative period 
Mesoamericans were apparently interested in pre-birth humans 
as well as those recently born. 

Villagers from Tierras Largas, Oaxaca, were producing images 
of a human fetus tucked inside the abdominal cavity of a female 
figurine by 1400 BCE or earlier. Here, Tate explores the evidence 
that this was not an unusual phenomenon - that instead, a truly 
extraordinary subject in Olmec sculpture is the representation 
of the human embryo at about six to eight weeks of gestation. 

Tate proposes that fetuses 
and embryos were part of < 
the Formative period visual Olmec fetus sculpture with hands 
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vocabulary. There’s visual grasping a helmeted head, like the 
and scientific evidence that colossal heads of La Venta. 


Formative period Mesoamericans Drawing by Carolyn E. Tate, 


observed the embryo under normal circumstances. Because 
the embryo symbol is one of the earliest to appear in the 
Mesoamerican repertoire, its chronology and spatial 
distribution are crucial to understanding the ideas 
that drove cultural development. 

Following a method for analysis proposed by López- Austin, 
Tate suggests that the Formative period peoples tended to 
construct reality in terms of “webs’, or “matrices”, of associated 
phenomena. The embryo as the “seed state” of human life is 
the “solid nucleus” of a matrix of symbolic elements. This web 
of concepts refers to life itself. It encompasses cosmic and 
local processes of insemination, metamorphosis of human and 
animal life forms, birth, survival, sexual reproduction, death, 
survival through seed, and regeneration. This epistemology of 
life involves measurements of time; concepts of sky and earth, 
lightning and rain; and principles of gender that affect sentient 
and insentient beings. 

Through the Formative period conceptualizations 
of life, they observe a sense of a fluid identity as humans, 
animals, plants, and potencies take on qualities of the other. 
For Middle Formative persons, the definition of identity 


Excavated in Oaxaca, a Tierras 


Largas partially hollow figurine that : . : ; 
ee ake ca 00 BCE. included a dual center: maize along with humanity. 


Courtesy of Joyce Marcus. (text continues on the page after the next page) 


Carnegie Stage 22 
or 54-55 days 


Photos courtesy 
of Bradley Smith. 
Drawing by 
Corey Escoto. 
Figurine 

at far right 

in a private 
collection. 


Carnegie Stage 23 
or 56-57 days. 


Photos courtesy 
of Bradley Smith. 
Drawing by 
Corey Escoto. 
Figurine 

at far right 

in a private 
collection. 


Week 14 


Photo courtesy 
of Bradley Smith. 
Drawing by 
Corey Escoto. 
Figurine 

at far right 

in a private 
collection. 


The three images above show how 
ancient artists stylized the embryo. 


Top: A figurine showing many naturalistic 


features, such as the bulging head, webbed A comparison of human embryos and Formative period stone 
fingers, lidless eyes, and natural proportions. figurines. Note the proportions of head to torso, the shape 
Center: The shape and proportions of the of the head, the almond eyes, the toothless, newly formed 
embryo conventionalized as a cleft seed. mouths, and the hands that are slightly more developed 
Bottom: The conventionalized seed shape than feet. Photos courtesy of Bradley Smith, Ph.D. Drawings 

with lateral extensions, transforming it into by Corey Escoto. Figurines from private collections. 


a tree form. The embryo-seed has been 
enhanced with a variety of related symbols, 
including the fontanel, axolotl gill crests, 
maize bundles, and canine dentition. 


Drawings by Corey Escoto. continued on next page 
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The Sowing and Dawning of the Human-Maize Seed continued 


If the Formative period images are indeed based 
on the human embryo, then we must shift the way we 
think about early Mesoamerican knowledge systems 
and the people who generated them. Instead of seeing 
them as people who imagined “biologically impossible 
creatures” to combat unknown forces, we can recast 
Formative period Mesoamericans as people who 
used empirical observations to construct systems of 
knowledge that were logical, embodied, and spiritual, 
while still allowing them to be “other”. 


Olmec Sculptures of the Human Fetus 


Tate's suggestion that these images are based on the 
appearance of the human embryo is preceded by the 


proposal that the fetus was a subject of Olmec sculpture. 


In 1989, while working on an exhibition of Olmec art, 
she examined Olmec objects in collections in the United 
States and abroad. Initially, the organizers’ goal was to 
eliminate any assumptions that we already understood 
the subject categories of Olmec sculpture. They used the 
photographs to try to determine what kinds of formats 
and subjects of stone sculpture were produced in the 
Formative period. One file kept growing. It consisted 
of photos of more than thirty anthropomorphic 
standing figures with very large heads, infantile 
features, and deeply flexed knees. Scholars had 
published a few of these sculptures, referring to 

them by a variety of terms. 

One piece in the file eventually was 
published in Tate’s article “Art in Olmec Culture” 

(Tate 1995) for the exhibition catalog. This one-legged 
figure was the first piece of Olmec stone collected by 
artist Miguel Covarrubias. When he acquired it, it was 
a headless black stone figure. Rather miraculously, 
Diego Rivera later found the head and gave it to him. 
Covarrubias described the piece as a “freak, a monstrous 
baby or dwarf born without a lower jaw, his head thrown 
back in an expression of tortured anguish, showing a 
realistic windpipe that emerged between the collarbones 
and terminated in a puckered mouth between the two 
puffed, squirrel cheeks.” He reported that he had seen 
many more such pieces, all hunchbacked or clubfooted, 
and called them “unclassifiable freaks of Mexican 
archaeology”. In subsequent publications, these 
figurines were referred to as dancers, as dwarfs, 

and as “jaguar babies’ 

Tate went to the medical library to verify that the 
figures were indeed dwarfs. The salient features of the 
group of eighteen sculptures that she had identified 
at that time were lack of teeth and hair, deeply flexed 
knees, infantile features, and oversized heads. The 


Development of the human face from five to eight 
weeks: A, five weeks: the large hole is the oral-nasal 
opening; B, six weeks, lip buds grow toward each 
other; C, seven weeks: upper lip and nostrils are 
forming, and rate of miscarriage is high; D, eight weeks 
of gestation. Drawing by Carolyn E. Tate, after Gilbert, 
Biography of the Unborn. 


figures did not, however, correspond very 
closely to the features of achondroplastic 
dwarfs. She decided to pursue the 
“infantile” angle. Looking at books on 
human gestation, she was surprised by 
the close resemblance of these figures 
to fetuses — gestating humans from 
Week 9 to Week 38 — at various stages 
of development. 

The head-to-body proportions of 
the sculptures are between 1:3 and 1:4. 
These correspond to the proportional 
ratios of human fetuses between twelve 
and thirty weeks. The sculptures’ deeply 
flexed legs and the position of the arms 
crossed over the body or raised so that 
the hands reach to ear level replicate 
precisely how the fetus adapts itself to 
the space of the womb. Several of these 
sculptures possess the incompletely 

continued on next page 
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Artlander Scholarly Focus: Carolyn E. Tate 


The Sowing and Dawning of the Human-Maize Seed continued 


articulated structure of the ears observable up 
to about twenty weeks of fetal development. 
Despite the similarities of the sculptures to fetuses, 
Tate decided that she had extended herself 


far beyond her expertise as an art historian. 

To get a medical opinion on the issue, 
Tate contacted a physician with an interest in 
art, Gordon Bendersky of Philadelphia. He also 
thought the sculptures represented human fetuses, 
but because his expertise is cardiology, he thought 
it better to consult specials in human gestation. 
He invited eleven perinatologists, neonatologists, 
embryologists, and obstetricians to a meeting and 
showed them photographs of sixteen sculptures. 
They commented on each individually. None of 
these experts thought that any of the sculptures 
represented dwarfs. 

Several of the sculptures were unanimously 
identified as fetuses, and all were identified as 


Ridged forehead. 
Widely spaced eyes. 


In the human 
embryo, the nostril 
pits have just formed. 
See the maxillary 
prominence 


(puffy upper lip). 


Fingers are still ji 
webbed. Mase. e: 


Detail of an Olmec 
sculpture of an embryo. 
Private collection. 

Drawing by Corey Escoto. 


The face of an embryo 
at Carnegie Stage 19, 
or 47-48 days. Drawing 
by Corey Escoto, after 
England 1996: fig. 78d. 


Widely spaced, lidless 
almond-shaped eyes. 


an ae 
DE a 

Ears indicated by a 
minimal ridge of tissue. 


Nostrils have just 
formed, producing flat 
nose and puffy upper lip. 


A 

{ 

Lack of neck. | w- 
4 Fingers are barel \ x 

Embryo at Carnegie a formed. á |= 

Stage 22, or about —_= 

54 days. Total crown- Arms fixed over chest. Votive Axe. Denver 

rump length about Art Museum. 

30 mm. Photo courtesy Height: 21.6 cm. 

of Bradley Smith. Drawing by Corey Escoto. 


Olmec “spoons”, which may have functioned as 
weaving tools. The forms resemble a tadpole or the 
human embryo at about 26 days, when it would be 4mm 
in length. On the upper one, a frontal embryo face 
occupies the bowl, and a paw and tails decorate the 
handle. On the lower spoon, an embryo profile wraps 
upward, axolotl crests mark the top, and the embryo 
terminates in an axolotl foot. This forms a frame for an 
adult profile marked with an embryo stripe. Upper: 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Lower: Private collection, on 
loan to Brooklyn Museum. Drawings by Corey Escoto. 


representing fetuses by at least half 
of the specialists. (If the doctors did 
not think they were fetuses, they were 
unable to identify what the sculptures 
did represent.) As they commented 
on each sculpture, the doctors noted 
specific congenital abnormalities that 
could have caused such a fetus to 
spontaneously abort. These included 
agnathia and micronathia (lack 

of lower jaw or small jaw) and 
macrocephaly (abnormally large 
head). Other sculptures represented 
apparently normal fetuses. 

The sculptures are generally 
so naturalistic that they include 
specific characteristics that allowed 
doctors to pinpoint which week 
of gestation most of the sculptures 
displayed. None thought that 
the figures were clubfooted, as 
Covarrubias had mentioned. The 
sculptors probably carved large 
feet so that the figures could 
stand upright. 

They thought the evidence 
was compelling, and published this 
hypothesis in Perspectives in Biology 
and Medicine (Tate and Bendersky, 
1999), and Ralph Blumenthal (1999) 
reported on it in the New York Times. 

continued on next page 


Common varieties of the axe-image, or stylized embryo. Variable elements are: A, fontanel, upward sweeping cleft 
brows, rectangular eyes, snake fangs (a greenstone axe from the Tenochitlan zone of San Lorenzo); B, incised ear 
ridges, U-shaped incisions around mouth and lower torso, crocodilian fangs (Kunz axe); C, maize seed headband, feline 
fangs (Chavero axe); D, cleft head (fontanel), incised embryo features on shoulders and legs, fontanel on incised heads, 
holds maize fetishes (Guerrero, now in the Dallas Museum of Art): E, maize sprout from fontanel and headband. 
Drawings by Corey Escoto. 


As a result of these publications, they 
received a dozen letters from medical specialists 
around the world. All the writers agreed that 
the Olmec sculptures represented fetuses; 
however, the hypothesis has not been widely 
accepted among Olmec specialists. 


Presenting the Embryo 


It is clear that Formative period Mesoamericans 
could and did observe fetuses by 1400 BCE. 
We know that during the Tierras Largas phase 
(ca. 1400 BCE) the inhabitants of Hacienda 
Blanca, Oaxaca, produced a figurine containing 
a tiny sculpted fetus within a cavity in the lower 
abdomen (Marcus 1998:26) (as you saw at 
the bottom left of the first page of this article). 
Women knew about fetuses — and, Tate 
contends, about embryos — through their 
experiences with miscarriage. She proposes 
that the axe-image (see examples above) is a 
stylized version of the human embryo, and that 
the strange face found on so many Formative 
period pots, items of regalia, and even stelae 
is also an artistic, stylized rendering based on 
close observation of the most amazing journey 
of transformation that occurs in a human life — 
that of the embryo. 

The term embryo, when applied 
to humans, refers to the organism from 


approximately the third week to the end 

of the eighth week of development in the 
womb (from 20 to 56 days, or Carnegie 
Stages 9-23). At the end of the eighth week, 
the fetal period begins, culminating with the 
birth of the infant, typically in Week 38, after 
at least 260 days of gestation. 

There is a high incidence of miscarriage 
precisely as the human organism makes the 
transition from embryo to fetus. Statistics 
gathered in the United States and England 
indicate that about 20 percent of recognized 
pregnancies spontaneously abort between the 
fifth and seventh weeks of gestation. Another 
10 percent of recognized pregnancies end in 
miscarriage between the eighth and twelfth, 
after which risk of miscarriage decreases 
dramatically. This significantly high rate of 
miscarriage occurs in modern society, and 
we can assume that it was at least that 
high in the ancient world. 

How Formative period people 
conceptualized what they saw is, Tate thinks, 
revealed to us via their crafting of a stylized 
image of the embryo and by how they used 
this image. 

As she considered the embryo as a 
possible referent for the axe-image, the most 

continued on next page 
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Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Carolyn E Tate 


The Sowing and Dawning of the Human-Maize Seed continues 


compelling aspect of the comparison is that it accounts 
for every feature of the basic stylized axe-image. 

As you look at the photographs and medical illustrations, 
bear in mind that the Olmec usually conventionalized the image for 
symbolic purposes. This means they looked at the embryo’s salient 
features — the lidless eyes, the single oral-nasal cavity, the puffy 
upper lip, and the large head relative to the body — and artistically 
turned them into a simplified form that was easily identifiable. At 
1000 BCE, most visual representation in the world was rendered 
in an idealized (made to achieve a notion of physical perfection) 
or conventionalized (simplified and manipulated to be readily 
identifiable) manner. Optical realism has not been common in 
world art, and in Europe, it did not begin to develop until the 
Roman era, so one cannot expect these Mesoamerican sculptures 
to be anatomically correct illustrations in a modern sense. 
Symbolic Signifiers 
Let us consider how ancient Olmec artists modified the basic 
embryo image to add meanings to the symbol. To its conventionalized 
form they added a variety of features drawn from other animals, 
some of which were cultural signifiers. They chose characteristic 
features of birds, crocodilians, sharks, snakes, and felines and 
used them to amplify the embryo image, thereby making it 
correspond to a local narrative. There is biological basis for 
these zoomorphic conflations: when we are embryos, we seem 
to have characteristics found in the embryos of other creatures. 
For example, by about the fourth week, we develop a broad, 
tail-like bud at the base of the spine and webbed digits suggestive 
of crocodilians. At this age, we are tightly curled, like a shrimp or 
the embryo of a bird. Formative period people must have found 
this fluidity of identity meaningful. 

The second type of addition consisted of cultural ornaments 
such as headbands, earspools, and celts. These reinforced the 
anthropomorphic character of the ambiguous embryo. Several 
zoomorphic and cultural additions — such as “flame brows” and 
a headband — became conventionalized and are found across 
time and space. 

Further support of this proposal comes from scholars who 
have identified other gestation-related imagery in Mesoamerican 
art. Of course, the embryo is nourished through the thick, twisted 
umbilical cord, and several Mesoamericanists have addressed 
umbilical cord imagery in Olmec and Maya art. Others have 
discussed the presence of womb imagery in the form of 
caves and U-shaped elements in later Mesoamerican art. 

Obviously, the Olmec embryo symbol is not just an embryo. 
But given the lack of written information and the sparse symbolic 
contexts in which these ancient visual images occur, we must 
work diligently and methodically to suggest an interpretation. 
Furthermore, unless our interpretations bear some similarity 
to the beliefs and practices of modern indigenous peoples 
of Mexico, how are we to know that we are on the right track? 


K4848 
Standing figure holding 
embryo-axelike being. Martin 


Collection, Brooklyn Museum. Photo 
by Justin Kerr, K4848. 
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The Maya World Illustrated with artist Steve Radzi 


UAXACTUN — Temple A-18 (300 BCE-900 CE). 
The site is located 12 miles north of Tikal and 
was occupied from the Formative through the 
Classic periods of Maya culture. Astronomical 
complexes were first identified at Uaxactun, 

and are identified throughout Mesoamerica as 
“E Groups’ Sylvanus Morley coined the site’s 
name Waxac (eight) Tun (stone) in 1916. 
Temple A-18 is one of the highest structures at 
the site, resting on a steep rectangular platform 
that is located in the northeast corner of the 
acropolis and faces south across the east plaza. 


DZIBANCHE is an important archaeological zone 
located north of the ruins of Kohunlich. It has 
been tentatively established that this was the 
original location of the mighty Kaan Kingdom of 
Calakmul. The site dates from the Late Preclassic 
(300 BCE-—250 CE) through the Late Post Classic 
(1100—1450 CE). Dzibanche/Calakmul and Tikal 
were the two great “Superpowers” of their day. 
They were in constant rivalry with each other 
resulting in numerous victories and defeats 
between themselves and their respective allies. 
A ruler known as Yuhkno'm Uht Chan, aka Sky 
Witness; reigned c.561—572. It was during his 
reign in 562 CE that Tikal was thoroughly defeated 
resulting in its 150-year-long hiatus. His elaborately 
furnished tomb is located within the Temple of 
the Cormorants (as illustrated at right). 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites for many years. In 1995, his original black & white 
illustrations were exhibited at the IMS Conference at the Science Museum in Miami. In recent times, 
Steve has colored them, bringing them to life. These illustrations have not been published before. 
We shall feature his work in this and upcoming issues. Enjoy. You may visit Steve’s site for more 


of his work. www.mayavision.com 
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Go The Aztlander now has its own Facebook page! 


Michael Ruggeri continues to amaze me! 
Where does he get all the energy 
to keep innovating? Get links to the latest 
issue of The Aztlander, get notices of future 
Aztlander zoom presentations and much 
more, now on your mobile device, 
anywhere, anytime! 
Bete: Like us, Follow us, share with your 
y Vezne friends! Join us on our Meta page now! 


in eA | o Aztlander on Facebook 


Oregon Archaeological Society Lecture 
“PSHK Origins and the 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for September 
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September 3 • 8 AM-6 PM CT 
Peopling of the Americas” 


Shumla Archaeological Research & Education Center 
“Guided Tour to Halo Shelter 
and the Devils River” 
l with archaeologist Katie Wilson Recordings of meetings will be available to the 
Starting at Shumla, 28 Langtry St., Comstock, Texas. general public on the OAS YouTube channel 
: one week after the meeting date. 
er os i Visit the OAS YouTube Channel here: 
olortul images in stone 
at Halo Shelter. OAS YouTube Channel 
PROD COUNESY: September 8 « In-Person Event 
4-5 PM Arizona Mountain Time ° Free 
AZ Humanities and Friends of the SaddleBrooke Libraries 


of Shumla. 
“Paper Sons: Tales of 


Chain Migration in Tucson” 
with Li Yang 


Halo Shelter sits within a small tributary of Dead Man’s 
Creek on a private ranch in Val Verde County. Halo 
A “paper son” is a term used for young Chinese 


boasts one of the best-preserved Pecos River Style 
pictograph panels in the region. The Devils River is 
one of the last wild rivers in Texas and a haven for 
immigrants coming to the United States prior to 
1943 who claimed to be a son of a citizen but were, 
in fact, sons on paper only. 


adventurers. Access to this spring-fed river is very 
limited and is one of the reasons why this river has 
remained one of Texas’ most protected treasures. $160 
Access this hyperlink to register for the event: In-Person. For more information visit: 
Halo Shelter and Devils River Paper Sons Chain Migration 
September 9, 7 pm ET *6 pm CT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


“Mayapan: Daily Life, Social Diversity, and the Built Environment, A.D. 1200-1450” 


by Marilyn Masson, PhD 
Mayapan with Marilyn Masson 


Access this link to register for the webinar: 


Residents of the last large regional Pre-Columbian Maya 
capital of Mayapan experienced daily life in the context of a 
dense urban landscape and built environment that marked 


neighborhoods, public places, stone-lined pedestrian 
thoroughfares, and resources. Life in the city balanced 
perpetual encounters with other people distinguished by li, ‘ ~ 
class, occupation, and diverse hometown origins. Urban £ 
Mayapan was tied by complex trade and labor dependencies Mayapan drawing of Kukulkan Temple by Luis Gorgora. 
within the city itself as well as to its sustaining area, and subject towns across the northern peninsula. 
This presentation reviews and compares the features of urban and rural organization and their implications 
for cultivating a unifying state identity and reconciling social diversity. Further explored are capacities for 
economic sustainability, and lingering legacies traced into the era of Spanish Contact (until A.D. 1540). 


Findings at Mayapan draw on twenty years of research in the walled urban zone and rural periphery, 
including a regional LIDAR survey project. 
Marilyn Masson serves is Professor and Chair of the Department of Anthropology at the University 


at Albany SUNY. Her Maya area archaeological research focuses on political economies, the archaeology 
of daily life in urban and rural settings, and the historical anthropology of societal transformations during 


the Postclassic, Contact, and Colonial periods. Her recent book is include Kukulcan’s Realm: 
Urban Life at Ancient Mayapan (2014, with co-author Carlos Peraza, U. Press of Colorado). 
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i Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for September 


“www” September 9 « 9 AM-4 PM AZ/MST 
Arizona Archaeological Council 


“AAC Fall Conference” 
at Northern Arizona University’s du Bois South Union, 


Tuesday, September 13 « 7-8:30 PM AZ/MST 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center 


“Indigenous Interests” free Zoom webinar 


: This series provides Native American presenters with a 
306 E. Pine ne Dr., Flagstaff : forum for discussing issues important to Indigenous peoples 
The theme of this year’s AAC fall conference is today. The series is hosted by Martina Dawley 
“Best Practices and Ethical Approaches to Arizona’s 


(Hualapai-Diné), Anabel Galindo (Yaqui), and 
Archaeology.” Archaeologists have long focused on 


Maegan Lopez (Tohono O'odham), all of whom 
developing better approaches to the methodology are members of Old Pueblo’s board of directors. 
and interpretive frameworks of their discipline, 


and Arizona archaeologists have strived to be Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 


at the forefront of such advances. Indigenous Interests 
For more information contact Jim Watson 


at: watsonjt@arizona.edu September 15 ¢ 7-8:30 PM AZ/MST 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
“Third Thursday Food for Thought” 
“The Sinagua: Fact or Fiction?” 
with archaeologist Peter J. Pilles, Jr. 


Wednesday, September 14 * 8 PM ET 
Institute of Maya Studies Zoom 
“The Second-Most Popular Maya Art in Ancient 
Times (Right After Cooking)” 
with Mark Van Stone, Ph.D., G.F. 


Honanki cliffdwelling 


In 2014, Mark Van Stone discovered a rich collection and pictographs 
of 208 ancient Maya Molds in the Ruta Maya Foundation near'Sedona;Anzona, 
collection. Along the way, he has learned a great deal phologyalen Dart 


about the role played in Maya society by Maya figurines. 
You'll never guess! As he puts it, “Unlike all other Maya 
artworks, figurines were not just for the elites — They “Sinagua’ is the name first coined in 1939 to refer to the 
were accessible to everyone. This compelling feature pre-European people who inhabited the Flagstaff region of 
kept us going for all this time!” north-central Arizona. But what, exactly, does this mean? 
ai Í a E Does Sinagua refer to a geographic area, a specific kind 
sms leu of pottery, an actual grouping of people, or is it something 
else? These are difficult questions this presentation will 
attempt to explore. Archaeologist Peter Pilles has studied the 
Southwest's Sinagua archaeological culture for decades. 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Sinaqua Fact or Fiction 


September 15 * 4 PM MDT 
Four Corners Lecture Series and the Hisatsinom 


Mark Van Stone is a lifelong autodidact, netsuke carver Chapel Olle COREGA eiae ged iCal Society 
in Japan, clay-animator, Guggenheim Fellow, with a “Thirteenth Century Reuse 
Ph.D. : Maya aal Carnes ae of Wallace Great House” 
astronomy tech with a in Physics, then a : 
calligrapher, carver, and paleographer, Mark is DENS with Dr. Bruce Bradley 
now professor of Art History. Mark’s approach to : Continuing excavations have contributed to our 
understanding the craft and practicing it: “Picking interpretation of the reuse of the 11-12th century Wallace 
up a pen or a chisel will teach you something about Chaco great house in the 13th century. Work has 
paleography or sculpture that you can learn in no other concentrated on its central portion and the western 
way.” In 1997, Michael Coe invited him to be co-author elevated kiva, which is where the 13th century reuse 
for Reading the Maya Glyphs — because, Coe said, of the building is architecturally most apparent. This has 
“You're a calligrapher. Your glyph drawings are the also allowed for better understanding of the establishment 
best.” Mark’s most recent book, Maya Mold Made and use of Wallace Great House in the mid to late 11th 
(with co-author Paul Johnson), is a catalog of century. Results have strengthened the hypothesis 
Ancient Maya ceramic molds and an investigation of a reformulation of a Bonito House Society in the early 
into the function of Maya figurines. 13th century that includes ancestor veneration. 


Access this hyperlink to join in the event: Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Maya Mold Made with Mark Van Stone Wallace Great House 


* Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for September 


September 16-17 ° 1-5:30 PM ET 
Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. 
— Two-Day Virtual Symposium 
“Gender and Power in the Ancient Andes” 


September 16 * 7 PM CT 
Maya Society of Minnesota Zoom 


“Advances and Challenges in 
Caribbean Paleogenomics Research” 
Lecture by Maria A. Nieves-Colon 


The Caribbean islands have a complex population history 
characterized by continuous migration and demographic 
change. In the last twenty years, genetic approaches 
have transformed our understanding of the Caribbean 
pre-colonial period and revisited major debates in 
Caribbean archaeology, such as those surrounding the 
peopling of the Antilles and the relationship between 
ancient Indigenous communities and present-day islanders. 


This symposium explores the relationship between gender In this presentation, Dr. Nieves-Col6n will explain how 
and power among the ancient Andean cultures of present- ancient DNA — the genetic material that remains in ancient 
day Peru. While many elite burials and iconography indicate and degraded ree TAS recovered and analyzed. 
that elite positions and their accouterments were gendered Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 


male, excavations of priestess and senora (or lady) burials 
indicate that women held significant power among some 
pre-Hispanic Andean cultures, including the Moche and 
the Wari. These women, frequently referred to as either 


Caribbean Paleogenomics Research 


Monday, September 19 • 8 PM ET 


. l meee Aztlander Free Live-Streaming Event 
priestesses or queens, have received significant scholarly 

attention in the past 10 to 15 years. Scholarship addresses “The Tomb of the Jade Jaguar” 
the relationship between gender and power through the 


with Nicholas Hellmuth 
analysis of material remains, human remains, architecture 


and iconography. By focusing on how women constructed If you're a fan of Aztlander or IMS live Looms, 
and performed power within these positions and their Dr. Hellmuth is usually always participating from 
subsequent interments, this symposium will provide his office in Guatemala City. Folks enjoy his 
a timely PAR agen y He of gender “chiming in” with thoughtful and meaningful 
an powerin ee ici. comments. Amazing, but true, Nicholas 
SS LO eB latte il discovered this tomb when he was just 19 years 
seo eee YNPOSIUN HEJS IYON old, working for the University of Pennsylvania 
Wednesday, September 21 « 8 PM ET dig. Please plan to be there with us. 
Institute of Mava Studies Zoom Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 
pone ree = Tomb of the Jade Jaquar 
Lives of the Gods: Divinity in Maya Art 
with James Doyle, Ph.D., G.F. Wednesday, September 28 • 8 PM ET 


When Maya artists 
gave shape to the 
divine in paintings and 
sculpture, they made 
distinct theological 
choices about 
corporal form and 
surface features as 
they personified 
natural forces. 


Institute of Maya Studies Zoom 
“The Big Reveal: Lidar-Aided Survey 
in the Northern Maya Lowlands” 
with Ken Seligson, Ph.D. 
Deep in the hilly Puuc 
Region of the northern 


lowlands, a recent 
240-sq-km lidar flyover has 


A new exhibition organized by the Metropolitan allowed archaeologists to 
Museum of Art and the Kimbell Art Museum will confirm previous suspicions 
explore the rich imagery of Classic Maya deities that the north was just 
created by artists in what is now Mexico, Guatemala, as densely populated and 1 
and Honduras in the first millennium. James Doyle architecturally complex 2 AS 
is the Director of the Matson Museum of as the south. Dr. Ken Seligson i is Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology and Associate Research Professor Anthropology at California State University Dominguez 
at Pennsylvania State University. Hills in Los Angeles County. 


Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 


Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 
Lives of the Gods Divinty in Maya Art 


Lidar-Aided Survey Is Revealed 
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<o Noteworthy Posts in the News: 
CTA 

1,4000-Year-Old Skull of a Woman in 

China DNA Linked to Native Americans 


The DNA from a 14,000-year-old skull found in China has 
genetic ties to the east Asian ancestors of Native Americans. 
The individual has been named Mengzi Ren. The skull 
was founding Red Deer Cave in Yunnan in 1989. The skull 
belonged to a female Homo sapien. It took a long time for 
scientists to find DNA in the skull they could measure. 

This is the first time an ancient East Asian genome 
was sequenced at the same time people were migrating 
into America confirming the East Asian ancestry of 
Native Americans. 

Mike Ruggeri notes “this is the first time Clovis-era 
folks are tied to East Asians at the time of Clovis entry. 
The ancestry of Pre-Clovis people entering the Americas 
is still a subject of research.” 

The Chinese team did speculate that the folks 
related to Mengzi Ren traveled through the Japanese 
islands before entering the Americas which has been 
a theory for awhile, and now more provable. 

Now, Bing Su at the Kunming Institute of Zoology 
at the Chinese Academy of Sciences and his colleagues 
have established that Mengzi Ren was a female 
H. sapiens by analysing ancient DNA from the specimen. 
The team sequenced a fraction of the total genome, 
just 100 million DNA bases, but this was enough to 
establish the individual’s species-level identity. 

“It was a really exciting moment,” says Su. “It is 
difficult to find ancient DNA in such a sample. After three 


Paleo CSI: Early Hunters Left 
Mastodon Murder Weapon Behind 
A new look at a very old mastodon skeleton 


has turned up evidence of the first known 
hunting weapon in North America, a tool 


made of bone that predates previously known hunting technology 


by 800 years. 


The sharp bit of bone, found embedded in a mastodon rib 
unearthed in the 1970s, has long been controversial. Archaeologists 
have argued about both the date assigned to the bone — around 
14,000 years old — and about whether the alleged weapon was real- 
ly shaped by human hands. But now, researchers say it’s likely that 
13,800 years ago, hunters slaughtered elephant-like mastodons 
using bony projectile points not much bigger around than pencils, 


sharpened to needle-like tips. 
“We're fortunate that the hunter 13,800 years ago was 
probably trying to get that bone projectile point in between the 


ribs, probably trying to get at a vital organ,” said study researcher 
Michael Waters, an anthropologist at the Center for the Study of 


High-tech CT scans show 
the point embedded in 
the mammoth’s rib bone. 
Image credit: Center for 
the Study of the First 
Americans, Texas A&M. 


Side view of an ancient skull found in Red Deer 
Cave, China. Credit: Xueping Ji. 


years of trying to extract DNA from around 
100 spots on the cranium, we found 
ancient DNA that we could sequence.” 
By then comparing the genome 
of Mengzi Ren with ancient genomes 
from around the world, the team 
revealed genetic similarities between 
the individual and living people of east 
Asian ancestry, as well as Native 
American people. This suggests Mengzi 
Ren was related to ancient populations 
in east Asia that contributed to Native 
American ancestry. The research 
is published in Current Biology, 
DOI: 10.1016/j.cub.2022.06.016 
Newscientist.com has their 
slightly more elaborate report here: 
China DNA Linked to Native Americans W 


the First Americans at Texas 
A&M University. “Maybe the 
mastodon flinched or his thrust 
was Off, and he hit a rib instead 
and broke his bone projectile 
point. So it’s bad for him, and 
good for us.” 

Livesciene.com has 


the report here: Mastondon m 
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Peru: “Park of Legend” Exhibits 
Impressive Lord of Sipan Replica 


The Lima-based Parque de Las Leyendas 

(Park of Legends) inaugurated its exhibition titled 
“Encounter of Two Cultures: Lima and Mochica” 
which includes an impressive replica of the 
Royal Tombs of the Lord of Sipan, in July. 

Deputy Manager of Archeology at Park of 
Legends, Lucenida Carrion, explained that visitors 
will be able to observe the complex burial ritual 
carried out in Sipan approximately 1,700 years 
ago — including the coffin, the companions, and 
the offerings that lie next to this important ruler. 

The official stressed that the exhibit will 
explain the discovery process and the recreation 
of the magnificence with which the most important 
northern leader was buried along with his retinue. 

“Many will wonder why we have the Lord 
of Sipan at a site museum. It is because evidence 
has been found, both in Maranga and in the 
northern area of the country, that there was an 
interrelation between these cultures that belong to 
the Early Intermediate Period (0-600 CE),” she said. 


Peru Funerary Complexes, Murals, 
and Artifacts Discovered in Vichama 


The finding occurred inside what scientists believe 
was a ceremonial building on this complex. It 

had carved scenes that depicted iconography, 
including a human-like toad being and 
representations of people. 

Dr. Ruth Shady Solis, director of the Caral 
Archaeological Zone (ZAC), believes “the scene 
represents the ‘arrival of water’ through rainfall”. 

According to Shady, in Andean civilizations, 
toads represented water and the face below could 
be the humans waiting for rainfall to come and 
give life its continuity. 

“Another depiction found nearby shows 
four human heads with snakes encircling them 
and what appears to be a seed with a face”. 

The Vichama site is located in Huaura 
province, about 150km (90 miles) north of the 
capital Lima. Excavations have been taking 
place here since 2007. 

Alexander Zuniga, an archaeologist who 
works on this project led by Dr. Ruth Shady 
explained that, at the time that Vichama was 
occupied, some beliefs were changing. For 
example, in later times the buildings were 


Gs Noteworthy Posts inthe News: South America 


The exhibit features an exact copy of the pieces that were 
found during the discovery of the funerary chamber of the 
emblematic Moche Governor, whose original remains 

are located in Peru’s northern Lambayeque region. 


This relationship is evidenced by the 
discovery of ceramic vessels with pottery 
techniques and typical iconography of Lima 
Culture at San Jose de Moro Archaeological 
Site, located in the Moche Valley. 

Andina Peru has their report with more 
images, here: Lord of Sipan Museum Exhibit W 


A mural, thought to be 3,800 years old, from the Vichama 
archaeological site. Photo: ANDINA-Josue Ramos. 


arranged facing the valley and the walls 
decorated with toad figures. In earlier stages, 
these buildings faced north and had other 
types of decoration. In some high reliefs, 
figures of humans, snakes, and fish are seen. 
Zuñiga pointed out that the oldest pieces 
found and dated in Vichama are 3,800 years old. 
Nonetheless, there is evidence that there are 
older constructions. 
Sources: Livinginperu.com has their 


coverage here: Toad Being and People 
Andina.pe has their article here: Vichama Finds m 


+ Important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


A 
Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Recording Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Recording 
“Defensive Hilltop Structures “Pathways Into Darkness Revisited: 
Among the Ancient Maya: The Archaeology and Mystery of Petroglyph 
An Example from Witzna” Cave, Cayo District, Belize” 
with Drs. Barbara MacLeod and Dorie Reents-Budet 


with Kaitlin R. Ahern, Ph.D., RPA 
O Access and download this zoom recording hyperlink: 
Archaeology and Mystery of Petroglyph Cave 


In the spring of 1978, a group of graduate students and cave 
explorers undertook a five-month archaeology project in a 


Ancient Maya 
Defensive Hilltop 


Structures and the kr 
Atalaya < a : 
deep sinkhole cavern largely unknown to the outside world. 


Visited once in the late 60s and next in 1971 by Barb 
Kain Aborn MacLeod and local bushman Reuben Cox (who had found 
Gace it previously), the cave was immediately recognized as 

the locus of extensive Classic Maya ritual practice within 
an awe-inspiring ceremonial space. 


Recent excavations conducted at the Atalaya 
complex located in East Witzna revealed the early 
construction of a watchtower in the Holmul region 

during the Late Preclassic period. This discovery 
indicates the presence of early warfare in the 
region that continued into the Late Classic period. 

Katie Ahern graduated from the University at 

Buffalo in 2020, where she has a position as 

a Research Associate. She also works as an 
Archaeologist at New South Associates. She Barbara MacLeod grew up in Missouri and began exploring 
and mapping caves in her teens. She received her Ph.D. in 


has spent multiple field seasons working with 
the Holmul Archaeological Project and recently Anthropology from the University of Texas/Austin in 1990. 
For something totally different, listen to this song 
that Barbara recorded in Petroglyph Cave: 


published an article on lime plaster floors 
The Encounter of the Long Count Keeper 


Barbara MacLeod Dorie Reents-Budet = author of 
Painting the Maya Universe 


“The Archaeology and Mystery of Petroglyph Cave” 


in the Holmul region. 
lick on this hyperlink t the r ing: 
IESG : ype : o-access the recording Dorie specializes in Maya ceramic studies. She is senior 
Defensive Hilltop Structures research associate in the Department of Anthropology, 
National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian 
Aztlander August Zoom Recording Institution, serving as art historian for the Maya Ceramics 
e : Project in collaboration with Dr. Ronald L. Bishop. 
Mesoamerican Influences Publications include museum collections catalogs, 
on Southwest Rock Art many articles, and Painting the Maya Universe: 
with Michael Ruggeri, Royal Ceramics of the Classic Period. 
Co-creator of The Aztlander 
Access this hyperlink to view the recording: Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Recording 
Mesoamerican Influences on Southwest Rock Art “Mimbres: The View from West Mexico” 
me with featuring Dr. Michael Mathiowetz 


Some contend that this ideological unity and 
associated symbolism reflects a Maya Popol Vuh and 
Hero Twins narrative derived from the Huastec region 

of the Gulf Coast. In this talk, Mathiowetz contends 
that Aztatlan cargo systems and “god bowls” — the 
antecedent of ethnographically documented Huichol 
= cargo systems — probably served as an inspiration 
, religious concepts, for Mimbres artistic traditions, worldview, and social 
change. Editor’s note: This is certainly worth a view 
after watching Michael's recording (at right). 


eo | 


Mesoamerican architectural concepts 
iconography, and world views found their way into the 


Southwest by way of long distance trade in scarlet macaws, 
cacao, copper bells, pyrite, shell trumpets, and ornaments In the Q &A, | mentioned the trade routes along 
from Mesoamerica. These trade items were accompanied the Pacific coast of West Mexico. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


by major religious themes and beliefs that included 
Mimbres The View from West Mexico 


major Mesoamerican deities such as Tlaloc the rain god, 
the plumed serpent Quetzalcoatl, the Venus symbolism 
Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 


connected to warfare and duality, and the Hero twins. 


<>: Important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


§ 
C, 
Exhibitions in Education Zoom 


West Virginia University on YouTube 
“National Parks Expedition 
Challenge: Hopewell Culture 


KTT 
Then and Now: Archaeology, History and 
Preservation in the Mountain State Region 
National Historical Park” 


ry 
G 
E 


“Ohio Valley Native American 
Earthwork Sites and New Discoveries 
through Remote Sensing” oa E 
Challenge 


with Jarrod Burks, Ph.D 


€ aS 


In this presentation we learn about what 
earthwork sites consist of and how they 
have been studied in the past. . 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: Meet Andrew, Anna, and Rachel as we 
explore Hopewell Culture National Historical 
Park in Southern Ohio. 


Ohio Valley Earthwork Sites 
Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 

Hopewell Culture National Park 

Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 


Crow Canyon Archaeological Center 
History Channel’s America Unearthed Series 


“Lost City of the Monkey God” 
with Douglas Preston 
In 2012, a lidar survey of an unexplored valley 
deep in the Mosquitia rainforest of Honduras “America Unearthed: Ancient Ruins 
Discovered in California” 
with host Scott Wolter 


revealed the existence of a large, previously 
unknown Precolumbian city. The site was 
not Maya, but built by a mysterious people Just east of the San Francisco Bay Area are the 
who were influenced by the Maya and Berkeley Hills Walls — remnants of a massive, 
stone wall that stretches a distance of over 50 miles. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


probably had a connection to Copan. 
Ancient Ruins in California 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording 


Lost City of the Monkey God 


Boundary End Archaeology Research Center YouTube Event Recording 


“Time, Space and History on the Aztec Sun Stone” by Dr. David Stuart 
To view this most excellent program, go to: hitps:/vww.youtube.com/watch?v=0PS1qjLIXxA 
TIME, SPACE AND HISTORY ON THE 
ri x AZTEC SUN STONE 


Boundary End Center is sponsored a lecture 
by Dr. David Stuart: “Time, Space and History 
on the Aztec Sun Stone”. Stuart offered a new 
vision of the monument that goes beyond the 
well-established solar interpretations, placing it 
in a specific historical and physical context. The 
Aztec Sun Stone or “Calendar Stone” is an iconic 
artwork, and one of the oldest subjects of study 
by Mesoamerican scholars since its surprise 
discovery in 1790. During this livestream, 


— See 


by Dr. David Stuart 


David presented the design as a grouping 
of numerous embedded and layered Nahuatl hieroglyphs with both mythical and historical meanings. 
Taken together they lead to a new view of the Sun Stone as a personalized statement of rulership and cosmic 
identity, presenting the visage of the deified Mexica ruler Moteczomah II at the center of time and space. 
This talk is based on Stuart’s recent book King and Cosmos: An Interpretation of the Aztec Calendar Stone. 


Boundary End Archaeology Research Center is a 501 (3c) non profit and appreciates donations. 
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Ss Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 


Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 


> 
DUV 


© 
IT 


Ancient Americas Mark Van Stone 
Amerind Foundation Peabody Museum Lectures 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Penn Museum 
Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 
Arizona State Museum The Archaeology Channel 


~^ looking Towards the Future; Our Uncoming Aztlander Zooms 
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Monday, September 19 « 7 PM CST ° 8 PM EST 
Our September zoom event will feature Nicholas Hellmuth with a program titled: 
“The Tomb of the Jade Jaguar” 


Dr. Nicholas M. Hellmuth had beginner’s luck to discover one of the most richly stocked 
royal burials of the entire ancient Maya realm. He accomplished this while still a student 
at Harvard, while working on the University of Pennsylvania archaeological project at 
Tikal, Guatemala. It is rare that an archaeologist has an opportunity to find the burial 
chamber of one of the great kings of an ancient civilization. This will be really special! 


Monday, October 10 - 7 PM CST - 8 PM EST 
Our October zoom event will feature Mark Van Stone with a program titled: 


“Maya Mold Made: The Second-Most Popular 


Maya Art in Ancient Times (next to cooking!)” 


In 2014, Mark Van Stone discovered a rich collection of 208 ancient Maya Molds in the 
Ruta Maya Foundation collection. Along the way, he has learned a great deal about the role 
played in Maya society by Maya figurines. You’ll never guess! As he puts it, “Unlike all other 

Maya artworks, figurines were not just for the elites — They were accessible to everyone. 

This compelling feature kept us going for all this time!” Plan ahead to be there with us! 


Monday, December 12 (live from the land downunder) « 8 PM EST 
Our December zoom event will feature Carl D. Calloway with a program titled: 


“The Maya Cross at Palenque: A Reappraisal” 


You can always get zoom recording announcements here: 
Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube: 


Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube 


